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103a SOCRATES: Son of Kleinias,! I suppose you wonder why it is that I, 


104a 


who was the first to become a lover of yours, alone persist in it now 
that the others have left off and yet have not so much as spoken to 
you during the many years the others came clamoring to converse 
with you. Of this the cause has been no human thing but a certain 
demonic opposition; you will learn later of its power. Now, as it no 
longer opposes me, I have approached you in this way; and I am 
hopeful it will not oppose me in the future. Through observing you 
during that time, I pretty thoroughly understand how you behaved 
toward these lovers: though they were many and thought greatly of 
themselves, there is not one who was not exceeded by you in such 
thinking and put to flight. As for the reason that made you think 
excessively of yourself, I would like to explain it. You assert you are 
not in need of anyone among human beings for anything, since what 
belongs to you—beginning with the body and ending in the soul—is 
so great that you need nothing. For you suppose first of all that you 
are very handsome and very tall? (and indeed it is plain for all to see 
that in this you do not speak falsely) and next that you belong to a 
family that is very distinguished in your own city, the greatest of 


1Alcibiades, depicted here as an adolescent, later became one of the leaders of 
Athens and perhaps the most extraordinary political genius of classical Greece. His 
exploits fill the pages of Thucydides’ and Xenophon’s histories. 

2Megistos: imposing or “great” in a physical sense—generally considered an at- 
tribute of the gods. 
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Greek cities, and that you have there through your father many and 
excellent men as friends and relatives who could serve you in case of 
need and others through your mother neither worse nor fewer than 
these. Greater than all the things I have spoken of, however, is, as 
you suppose, the power that is available to you in Pericles, son of 
Xanthippus, whom your father left as guardian to you and your 
brother—a man who is able to act as he wishes not only in this city 
but in all of Greece and among many and great barbarian peoples. I 
shall add that you belong among the wealthy, though it seems to me 
you think greatly of yourself least of all on this account. It is by 
boasting about all of these things, then, that you have overcome your 
lovers, and they through being more needy have been overcome, and 
this has not escaped you. I know well, then, that you are wondering 
what I have in mind when I do not abandon my love and what I can 
hope for by standing my ground when the others have fled. 
ALCIBIADES: Perhaps Socrates, you don’t know that you have barely 
anticipated me. For I had intended to approach you first and ask these 
same things—just what it is you want and what hope you look to in 
making such a nuisance of yourself, always taking such trouble to be 
present wherever I happen to be. I really do wonder what you are 
about, and it would please me very much to learn of it. 

soc.: It is likely that you will listen to me eagerly, then, if, as you 
assert, you desire to know what I have in mind; and I will speak on 
the assumption that you are going to listen and remain. 

ALC.: Certainly. Speak on. 

soc.: See that you are sure. For it would be nothing to wonder at if I 
were as slow to leave off as I have been to begin. 

ALC.: Speak, my good man; I shall listen. 

soc.: Then speak it is. And though it is difficult for a lover to come to 
grips with a man who never succumbs to lovers, I must be bold all 
the same and tell you my mind. For if, Alcibiades, I saw you content 
with the things I just mentioned and supposing you ought to spend 
your life in the midst of them, I would long ago have abandoned my 
love, or so at least I persuade myself. But I will now accuse you to 
your face of having other things in mind—by which you will under- 
stand what constant attention I have paid to you. For it seems to me 
that if one of the gods were to say to you— “Alcibiades, would you 
wish rather to live, having what you now have, or to die at once if it 
were not permitted you to acquire more?”—you would choose, it 
seems to me, to die. But as to what hope it is you now live on, I shall 
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tell you. You believe that if you come shortly before the people of 
Athens—and you believe this will occur within a very few days— 
upon coming forward you will prove to the Athenians that you are 
deserving of being honored more than Pericles or anyone else who 
has ever existed and, having proved this, that you will have very 
great power in the city; and if you are very great here, that you will 
be so as well among the other Greeks, and not only among the 
Greeks but also among the barbarians who share the mainland with 
us. And if this same god were again to say to you that you must hold 
sway here in Europe but will not be permitted to cross into Asia or to 
interest yourself in affairs there, it seems to me you would again be 
unwilling to live on these terms alone, without being able to fill with 
your name and your power all mankind, so to speak. And I suppose 
you believe that, apart from Cyrus and Xerxes,3 no one deserving of 
mention has ever existed. That this is the hope you have, then, I 
know very well—I am not guessing. Perhaps, then, since you know I 
speak the truth, you will say: “What has this to do, then, Socrates, 
with the account you said you would give of why you don’t abandon 
me?” I will tell you, dear son of Kleinias and Deinomache. It is not 
possible for all these things you have in mind to be brought to a 
completion without me.4 So great is the power I suppose myself to 
have regarding your affairs and you, and I suppose this is why the 
god did not allow me to converse with you for so long, and I waited 
for him to permit it. For just as you have hopes of proving before the 
city that you are invaluable to it, and having proved this, of immedi- 
ately having the power to do anything, so I too hope to have the 
greatest power with you after having proved that I am invaluable to 
you, and that no guardian or relative or anyone else is capable of 
bestowing the power you desire apart from me, though with the help 
of the god. When you were younger and not yet teeming with so 
much hope, the god, it seems to me, would not permit our convers- 
ing, in order that I not converse to no point. Now he has granted it, 
for now you may listen to me. 

ALC.: You now appear much stranger still to me, Socrates, since you 
have begun to speak, than when you followed in silence; yet you 
were something to see even then. As to whether I have these things in 


3Cyrus was the founder of the Persian Empire; the Persian king Xerxes led the 
invasion of Greece that culminated in the battles of Plataea and Salamis (480-79 B.c.). 
On the Persian kings generally, see Laws 694a—698a. 

4Socrates’ language seems consciously heroic: cf. Iliad XIX 107, XX 369. 
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mind or not, you have, as it seems, decided the question, and if I deny 
it I will be no closer to persuading you. All right; if I’ve really had 
these things in mind, how is it, then, that I will obtain them through 
you but could not have them without you? Can you say? 

soc.: Are you asking whether I have some long speech to deliver, of 
the sort you are accustomed to hear? Such is not my way. But I 
would be able, I suppose, to prove to you that matters stand this way, 
provided you are willing to do me only one small service. 

ALC.: Unless the service you speak of is something difficult, I am 
willing. 

soc.: Does answering questions seem difficult? 

ALC.: No, not difficult. 

soc.: Then answer. 

ALC.: Ask. 

soc.: Shall I assume in my questioning that you have in mind these 
things I assert you have in mind? 

ALC.: Be it so, if you like, so that I can know what you are going to 
say. 

soc.: Well, then. You have in mind, I assert, to come before the 
Athenians before much time has passed to advise them. If, then, I 
took hold of you as you were about to go up to the platform and 
asked—‘‘Alcibiades, what is it that the Athenians have in mind to 
deliberate about that has caused you to get up to advise them? Are 
these matters that you have greater knowledge of than they?’ —what 
would you answer? 

ALC.: I would surely answer that these are matters I know better than 
they. 

soc.: On those matters you happen to know about, therefore, you are 
a good adviser. 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: Do you know only the things you have learned from others or 
discovered yourself? 

ALC.: What else is there? 

soc.: Is it possible, then, that you could ever have learned or dis- 
covered anything if you had not been willing to learn it or to investi- 
gate it yourself? 

ALC.: It is not. 

soc.: What then? Would you have been willing to investigate or learn 
what you supposed you had knowledge of? 

ALC.: By no means. 
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soc.: What you happen to have knowledge of now, therefore, at one 
time you did not believe you knew? 

ALC.: Necessarily. 

soc.: Now, what you have learned, at any rate, I also know, or nearly 
so—but tell me if anything has escaped me. You learned, at least 
according to my memory ofit, letters, cithara playing, and wrestling, 
for you were not willing to learn to play the aulos. These are the 
things you have knowledge of unless you have learned something in a 
place where you escaped my notice; which I don’t suppose, at least, 
since you never left home to go there, either by night or during the 
day. 

ALC.: I have never gone to any others than these. 

soc.: Is it when the Athenians deliberate about letters and how to 
write correctly, then, that you will get up to advise them? 

Atc.: Not I, by Zeus! } 

soc.: But when they deliberate about strokes of the lyre? 

ALC.: Not at all! 

soc.: Nor, indeed, are they accustomed to deliberate in the assembly 
about wrestling holds. 

ALC.: Indeed not! 

soc.: When they deliberate about what, then? Not, presumably, 
about house building, at least. 

ALC.: By no means! 

soc.: For in these matters, at least, a house builder will advise better 


than you. 
ATC NES: 
soc.: Nor when they deliberate about divination? 
ALC.: No. 


soc.: For, again, in these matters a diviner will do it better than you. 
AVOCA €s: 

soc.: Whether he is short or tall, fair or ugly, well born or not well 
born. 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: For advising on any matter belongs, I suppose, to the man who 
knows, not to the wealthy man. 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: But whether the man counseling the Athenians is poor or 
wealthy will make no difference to them when they deliberate about 
the health of those in the city, but they will seek an adviser who is a 
doctor. 
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ALC.: That is likely, at any rate. 

soc.: Then what will they be considering when you get up to advise 
them—if you are to be right in doing so? 

ALC.: Their own affairs, Socrates. 

soc.: Those concerning shipbuilding, you mean—what sort of ships 
they ought to build? 

ALC: Not I, Socrates. 

soc.: For I suppose you do not have a knowledge of shipbuilding. Is 
this the cause or something else? 

ALC.: No, this. 

soc.: But what do you mean? When they are deliberating on what 
sort of affairs of their own? 

ALC.: When they are deliberating on war, Socrates, or on peace, or 
some other of the city’s affairs. 

soc.: You mean, therefore, when they deliberate concerning whom 
they ought to make peace with, and whom war, and in what manner? 
ALC. YES, 

soc.: Ought it not to be with those with whom it is better to do so? 
ALG ES. 

soc.: And at whatever time is better? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: And for as much time as is better? 

ALC? Yes: 

soc.: Now, if the Athenians were to deliberate with whom they 
ought to wrestle and with whom they ought to spar and in what 
manner, would you or a trainer advise them better? 

ALc.: A trainer, surely. 

soc.: Can you tell me, then, what the trainer would look to in advis- 
ing them with whom they should or should not wrestle, and when, 
and in what manner? I’m referring to some such thing as the follow- 
ing: should they wrestle with those with whom it is better to do so or 
not? 

ALCP VCS; 

soc.: And as much as is better? 

ALC.: As much. 

soc.: And also at whatever time is better? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: Now, one who sings must sometimes accompany the song 
with cithara playing and dancing? 

ALC.: He must. 
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soc.: And at whatever time is better? 

AL@rynY és: 

soc.: And as much as is better? 

ALC.: I agree. r 

soc.: Now, what of this? Since you used the term “better” in the case 
both of cithara playing to accompany a song and of wrestling, what 
do you call “better” in cithara playing—in the way I call it in wres- 
tling “gymnastical’’?5 What do you call it in that case? 

ALC.: I cannot bring it to mind. 

soc.: Well, try to imitate me. For presumably what I answered is, 
what is correct in every instance, and what is correct is surely what 
comes about according to art—or is it not? 

ALOR: Yes. 

soc.: Was the art not gymnastic? 

ALC.: What else? 

soc.: I said that the better in wrestling is gymnastical. 

ALC.: You did. 

soc.: Didn’t I speak in a fine way? 

ALC.: It seems so to me at least. 

soc.: Come, then, and tell me yourself—for presumably it would 
suit you as well to converse in a fine way6—what the art is, first of 
all, to which correct cithara playing, singing and dancing belong. 
What is it called as a whole? You still cannot say? 

ALC.: No, indeed. 

soc.: Then try it this way. Who are the goddesses to whom the art 
belongs? 

ALC.: Do you mean the Muses, Socrates? 

soc.: I do. Now, consider: what name deriving from them does the 
art have? 

ALC.: It seems to me you are speaking of music. 

soc.: That is what I’m speaking of. Now, what is it that comes about 
correctly in accordance with this? Just as in the other case, in gym- 
nastic, I told you what is correct in accordance with the art, so too 
here, then—what do you say? How does it come about? 

ALC.: Musically, it seems to me. 

soc.: You speak well. Come, then, with respect to what is better in 


5Gymnastikon; the word in Greek of athletic skill. 
6There is a verbal play on the idiom kalds legein (“to speak in a fine or beautiful 
way”) and Alcibiades’ good looks (cf. 104a, 113b). 
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waging war or keeping peace, what term do you use for better in this 
sense? Just as you said what the better is in each of the other cases— 
that it is the more musical or in the other case the more gymnastic- 
al—try to say what the better is here. 

ALC.: Nothing occurs to me. 

soc.: But what a shameful thing! If it was about food you were 
speaking and advising—that this is better than that and at this time 
and so much of it—and someone then asked you, “What do you 
mean by better, Alcibiades?” you could say in this case that it is the 
healthier, even though you do not claim to be a doctor. Yet concern- 
ing something that you claim to be knowledgeable about and will get 
up to give advice on as one who knows, aren’t you ashamed to have 
nothing to say, as it appears you do not, when you are asked about 
this? Or does it not appear shameful? 

ALC.: Very much so. 

soc.: Consider, then, and be eager to tell me; the better in keeping 
peace and waging war with whom one should—to what does this 
refer? 

ALC.: I am considering but cannot bring it to mind. 

soc.: Don’t you know that when we make war we begin to wage war 
after accusing each other of some affront and what term we use when 
we begin? 

ALC.: I do—we say we have been deceived, or done violence to, or 
deprived of something. 

soc.: Stop there. How are we affronted in each of these cases? Try to 
tell me what difference there is between one way and another. 
ALC.: By “way,” Socrates, do you mean justly or unjustly? 

soc.: This very thing. 

ALC.: Certainly they are wholly and entirely different. 

soc.: Now, what of this? Whom will you advise the Athenians to 
wage war against, those behaving unjustly or those practicing the just 
things? 

ALC.: What you are asking is a terrible thing; for even if someone had 
it in his mind that war ought to be waged against those practicing the 
just things, he would not admit to it, at least. 

soc.: For this is not lawful, it would appear. 

ALC.: No indeed, nor does it seem to be anything noble. 

soc.: Is it with a view to this kind of justice, therefore, that you too 
will make your speeches?7 


7This sentence reads ungrammatically in all but one minor manuscript (Paris, 
1811), on which this translation is based. 
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ALC.: Necessarily. 

soc.: Then that “better” in relation to waging or not waging war 
against those we ought or ought not and when we ought or ought 
not, which I was just asking about—does it happen to be anything 
other than the more just? Or not? 

ALC.: It appears so, at any rate. 

soc.: Yet how is this, dear Alcibiades? Has it escaped you that you 
have no knowledge of this, or did it escape me that you were learning 
and going to a teacher who taught you to recognize the more just and 
the more unjust? And who is this? Tell me as well, so that you can 
introduce me and I too can become his pupil. 

ALC.: You are mocking, Socrates. 

soc.: By the Guardian of Friendship,’ mine and yours, whom I 
would least of all forswear, I am not! But if you can, tell me who he 
is. 

ALC.: What if I cannot? Do you not suppose I could know something 
otherwise about the just and unjust things? 

soc.: Yes, if, that is, you discovered it. 

ALC.: But do you not believe I could discover it? 

soc.: Certainly, if you investigated. 

ALC.: Then do you not suppose I could investigate? 

soc.: I do, if, that is, you supposed you did not know. 

ALC.: Then was there not a time when I was in that state? 

soc.: What you say is fine. Can you tell me, then, at what time you 
supposed you did not know the just and unjust things? Come, was it 
last year that you were investigating and did not suppose you knew? 
Or did you suppose you did? Answer with the truth, so that our 
conversations may not be to no point. 

ALC.: I supposed I knew. 

soc.: And two, three, and four years ago—was it not the same? 
ATC.: agree: 

soc.: But before that you were a child, were you not? 

ALG: Yes. 

soc.: I well know, however, that at that time you supposed you 
knew. 

ALC.: How do you know this so well? 

soc.: When you were a child I often heard you, when you were 
throwing dice or playing at some other kind of play at your teachers’ 
or elsewhere, instead of being at a loss about the just and the unjust 


8One of Zeus’s epithets and roles. 
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things, speak rather in a very loud and confident way about one or 
another of the children being wicked and unjust and behaving un- 
justly. Or am I not speaking the truth? 

ALC.: But what was I going to do, Socrates, when someone behaved 
unjustly toward me? 

soc.: What should you do, you mean, if you happened at that time to 
be ignorant of whether you were being unjustly treated or not? 
ALC.: By Zeus, I was not ignorant but knew clearly that I was being 
treated unjustly! 

soc.: You supposed, therefore, that you had knowledge of the just 
and unjust things even as a child, as it appears. 

ALC.: I did and I did have the knowledge. 

soc.: At what time did you discover it? For surely it was not at the 
time you supposed you knew. 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Then when do you believe you were ignorant? Consider, for 
you won’t find that time. 

ALC.: By Zeus, Socrates! I cannot say. 

soc.: Therefore you do not know these things by discovering them. 
ALC.: It appears I don’t. 

soc.: And yet you just asserted you do not know them by learning 
either. But if you neither discovered nor learned them, how and from 
where do you know them? 

ALC.: Perhaps I did not answer you correctly in asserting I know by 
discovering them myself. 

soc.: Then how is it? 

ALC.: I suppose I learned them too, in the same way as everybody 
else. 

soc.: We come back to the same argument. From whom? Tell me, 
too. 

ALC.: From the many. 

soc.: These are hardly weighty teachers you are taking refuge with 
when you refer it to the many. 

ALC.: Why? Are they not fit enough to teach? 

soc.: Not even what makes for skills at draughts and what does not, 
yet I suppose these things are slight, compared with the just things. 
What about it? Do you not suppose it is this way? 

ALG: Yes! 

soc.: If they are unable to teach slighter things, can they teach 
weightier ones? 
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ALC.: I would suppose they can; at any rate, they are able to teach 
other things that are weightier than draughts. 

soc.: What are these? 

ALC.: I, at least, learned Greek from them, for example. I couldn’t say 
who my teacher was: I would refer you rather to the very ones you 
assert are not weighty teachers. 

soc.: But, well-born fellow, the many are good teachers of this, and 
they may be justly praised for the teaching. 

ALC.: Why? 

soc.: Because as far as these things are concerned they have what 
good teachers ought to have. 

ALC.: What do you mean by this? 

soc.: Do you not know that those who are going to teach anything 
ought first to know it themselves? Or is it not so? 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: And that those who know ought to agree with one another and 
not differ? 

TAC HEY eS: 

soc.: If they differ about certain things, will you assert they know 
these things? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Then how could they be teachers of these things? 

ALC.: In no way. 

soc.: Now, what of this? Do the many seem to you to differ about 
what sort of thing a piece of stone or wood is? And if you ask 
someone, do they not agree they are the same thing, and do they not 
go toward the same things when they want to get a piece of stone or 
wood? And the same holds for all such things. For by having a 
knowledge of Greek I take it something like this is what you mean. 
Or not? 

ALC: Yess 

soc.: Is it not the case, then, as we said, that in these things they agree 
with one another and with themselves taken as individuals and— 
taking them as a public—that cities do not dispute with one another 
over these things, some saying they are one thing and others some- 
thing else? 

ALC.: They do not. 

soc.: It is likely, therefore, that of these things at least they would be 
good teachers. 

ALC.: Yes. 
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soc.: If we want to make someone know these things, then, we 
would be correct in sending them to be taught by this many? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: What then? If we had wanted to know not only what human 
beings or horses are but also which of them are skilled at running and 
which not? Are the many still fit to teach this? 

ALc.: No indeed. 

soc.: And the sufficient evidence, for you, that they neither know nor 
are good teachers of these things, is that they don’t agree among 
themselves about them? 

ALC.: For me that is the case. 

soc.: What then? If we had wanted to know not only what human 
beings are but which are healthy or sick, would the many be adequate 
teachers for us? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: And it would have been evidence for you that they are bad 
teachers of these things if you had seen them differing? 

ALC.: For me that is the case. 

soc.: Then what of this? Do the many now seem to you to agree with 
themselves or with one another concerning just and unjust men and 
affairs? 

ALc.: Least of all, by Zeus, Socrates! 

soc.: But they disagree most of all about these things? 

ALC.: Very much so. 

soc.: I suppose, at any rate, that you have never seen nor heard of 
human beings differing so vehemently about the healthy things and 
the not healthy as to fight on account of these things and kill one 
another. 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: But as far as just and unjust things are concerned, I know that, 
even if you have not seen this, you have heard about it at any rate 
from many, and especially from Homer. For you have heard the 
Odyssey and the Iliad. 

ALC.: Of course, Socrates. 

soc.: Aren’t these poems about a difference of just and unjust?9 
ALG SY ES: 

soc.: At any rate, it was on account of this difference that there came 


Socrates plays on the word diaphora, which means “quarrel” as well as ‘‘differ- 
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to be battles and deaths between the Achaians and the Trojans and 
between the suitors of Penelope and Odysseus. 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: And for the Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and Boeotians who 
died at Tanagra, I suppose, and those who died later at Coronea, and 
among them your own father Kleinias, the difference that led to the 
deaths and the battles was about no other thing than the just and 
unjust.10 Is it not so? 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: Shall we assert, then, that these men have knowledge of the 
things they differ so vehemently about as to inflict on each other the 
last degree of harm in their disputes? 

ALC.: It doesn’t appear so, at least. 

soc.: Is it to such teachers that you refer, then, when you yourself 
agree they do not know? 

ALC.: It seems so. 

soc.: How, then, is it likely that you should know the just and unjust 
things, when you are in such uncertainty and have plainly never 
learned them from anyone nor discovered them yourself? 

ALC.: From what you say, it is not likely. 

soc.: Do you see that this was not spoken in a fine way, Alcibiades? 
ALC.: What? 

soc.: When you assert I said these things. 

ALC.: Why? Do you not say I have no knowledge about the just and 
unjust things? 

soc.: No indeed. 

ALC.: But I do? 

soc 77 Y es: 

ALC.: How so? 

soc.: You will know in the following way. If I ask you whether one 
or two is greater, you will say two? 

ALC.: I will. 

soc.: By how much? 

ALC.: By one. 

soc.: Then which of us is the one saying that two is greater than one? 
ALC.: I am. 


10The battles of Tanagra and Coronea—both of them Athenian defeats—took place 
in 456 B.C. and 447 B.C., respectively (cf. Thucydides I 107—108, 113, Menexenus 
242a-b). 
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soc.: And I was asking and you answering? 

ALCA YES: 

soc.: Then am I, the questioner, or you, the answerer, the one who 1s 
plainly saying these things? 

ALC.) lam: 

soc.: What if I ask you what letters there are in “Socrates,” and you 
tell me—who is the one saying it? 

ALC.: I am. 

soc.: Come then, say in a single speech: when there is question and 
answer, who is the one saying something, the questioner or the 
answerer? 

ALC.: The answerer, Socrates, it seems to me at least. 

soc.: Haven’t I just now been the questioner throughout? 

ALCS Yes; 

soc.: And you the answerer? 

ALC.: Very much so. 

soc.: Now, then, which of us has said the things that were spoken? 
ALC.: From what has been agreed, Socrates, it appears to be I. 

soc.: And what was spoken was that Alcibiades the fair, the son of 
Kleinias, does not have knowledge concerning just and unjust things 
but supposes he does, and is about to go to the assembly to advise the 
Athenians on things he knows nothing about? Was this not it? 
ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: The result, therefore, is as Euripides has it: you have, I’m afraid, 
heard “‘from yourself these things, not from me,’’!1 nor am I the one 
saying them but you, and it is pointless for you to hold me responsi- 
ble. Nevertheless, you have spoken well. For it is a mad thing you 
intend to undertake, excellent fellow—to teach what you do not 
know, having taken no trouble to learn it. 

ALC.: I would suppose, Socrates, that the Athenians and the other 
Greeks rarely deliberate as to which things are more just or more 
unjust; for they believe such things are evident, and so they let these 
matters go and consider which things will be advantageous to those 
practicing them. For just and advantageous things are not, I suppose, 
the same, but many have profited from committing great injustices, 
and I suppose there are others who performed just acts that were not 
to their advantage. 

soc.: Now, what of this? If just and advantageous things are as 


11 Hippolytus 352. 
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different as they can possibly be, do you not still suppose that you 
know these things that are advantageous for human beings and why 
they are so? 

ALC.: What prevents me, Socrates? Unless you are going to ask me 
again whom I learned it from or how I myself discovered it. 

soc.: What a thing this is you are doing! If you say something that is 
not correct, and this can be proved on the basis of the earlier argu- 
ment, you suppose you ought to hear something new, and different 
proofs, as if the earlier ones were like worn-out old clothes that you 
will no longer put on, but someone will bring you clean and fresh 
evidence. But I will let pass your little counterattacks in the argu- 
ment, and ask you nevertheless where you learned your knowledge 
of the advantageous things and who your teacher is, and all those 
earlier things I shall ask in a single question. But it is evident that you 
will come to the same point and will be unable to prove that you 
know the advantageous things either by discovering them or by 
learning them. But since you are given to luxury and would not find 
it pleasant to taste the same argument again, I shall let pass this 
question of whether you know or do not know what is advantageous 
to the Athenians. As for the question of whether just and advan- 
tageous things are the same or different, why did you not prove 
something there? If you wish, question me as I did you, or present 
your own argument yourself. 

ALC.: I don’t know whether I would be able to present it to you, 
Socrates. 

soc.: Good fellow, imagine that I am the assembly and people; for 
even there you will have to persuade each man by himself, will you 
not? 

ALC.> Yes: 

soc.: Does it not belong to the same man to persuade each indi- 
vidually and many together about the things he knows, just as the 
teacher of letters persuades, presumably, both one and many about 
letters? 

ATCR ES. 

soc.: And the same man, therefore, will persuade both one and many 
about number? 

ATOSI Yes. 

soc.: And this will be the man who knows, the one who is skilled at 
number? 

ALc.: Certainly. 
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soc.: Then the things you can persuade many of, can you not also 
persuade one of? 

ALC.: It is likely, at any rate. 

soc.: And these are clearly the things you know. 

ALC: Yes: 

soc.: Is there any other difference, then, between an orator in front of 
the people and one in some such intercourse as this than that the one 
persuades men in a crowd, regarding the same things, and the other 
one by one? 

ALC.: I’m afraid not. 

soc.: Come then, since it appears to belong to the same man to 
persuade many and one, practice on me, and try to show me that the 
just is sometimes not advantageous. 

ALC.: You are insolent, Socrates! 

soc.: Now, at any rate, I shall be insolent enough to persuade you of 
the opposite of what you are not willing to persuade me of. 

ALC.: Speak, then. 

soc.: Just answer my questions. 

ALC.: No, you do the speaking yourself. 

soc.: What? Do you not want to be persuaded as much as possible? 
ALC.: By all means! 

soc.: Would you not be persuaded as much as possible if you yourself 
say “the matter stands thus”? 

ALC.: It seems so to me at least. 

soc.: Answer, then. And if you yourself do not hear from yourself 
that the just things are advantageous, do not believe another saying it. 
ALC.: I won’t, but answer it is. I don’t suppose there is any harm in it. 
soc.: You are skilled at divining. Now tell me: you assert that of the 
just things some are advantageous and some not? 

ALG. “Yes: 

soc.: What of this? Are some of them noble and some not? 

ALC.: What do you mean by this question? 

soc.: Has anyone ever seemed to you to do things that are shameful 
yet just? 

ALC.: That has never seemed the case to me, at least. 

soc.: But all the just things are also noble? 

ALCSIYES, 

soc.: Again, what of the noble things? Are all of them good, or are 
some good and others not? 
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ALC.: I at least would suppose, Socrates, that some noble things are 
bad. 

soc.: And some shameful things good? 

ALCHY YES: 

soc.: Do you mean some such things as this, then—that many who 
have gone to the aid of a comrade or relative in war have been 
wounded or killed, while others did not give such aid when they 
should have and got away safely? 

ALC.: By all means. 

soc.: Then such aid you call noble with respect to its being an attempt 
to rescue those who should be rescued, and this is courage? Or not? 
ALG. cay CS 

soc.: But bad, in respect to the deaths and wounds? Or what? 
ALOU? Yes: 

soc.: Then isn’t the courage one thing, the death another? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: Coming to the aid of friends is not, therefore, noble and bad in 
the same respect, at least? 

ALC.: It appears not to be. 

soc.: Consider, however, whether something is not in fact good 
insofar as it is noble, as in the other case. For you agreed that aid is 
noble with respect to courage; now consider this very thing— 
whether courage is good or bad. Consider it in this way. Which 
would you choose to have for yourself, good things or bad? 

ALC.: Good things. 

soc.: And above all the greatest? 

[Lacuna]!2 

soc.: And you would choose least of all to be deprived of these? 
ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: Then what do you say about courage? For what price would 
you choose to be deprived of it? 

ALC.: I wouldn’t choose to live if I were a coward. 

soc.: Cowardice seems to you, therefore, the ultimate among bad 
things? 

ALC.: It does to me, at least. 

soc.: On an equality with death, as it seems. 


12A brief response has probably been dropped from the manuscripts, though one 
cannot rule out the possibility that Plato has Alcibiades remain silent here. 
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ALC.: That is what I assert. 

soc.: And life and courage are most opposed to death and cowardice? 
AUCE RY es. 

soc.: And the first you would want for yourself above all, and the 
others least of all? 

ALGI: Yes: 

soc.: Is this because you believe the former to be best, the latter 
worst? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: You believe courage to be among the best things, therefore, and 
death among the worst. 

ALC.: I at least do. 

soc.: Coming to the aid of friends in war, therefore, insofar as it is 
noble, an action of courage that accords with goods, you call noble? 
ALC.: It appears I do, at least. 

soc.: But bad, at any rate, as an action of death that accords with bad? 
ALC Yes: 

soc.: Each of these actions, then, we may justly speak of in the 
following way. If you call one bad insofar as it produces something 
bad, you must call the other good insofar as it produces something 
good. 

ALC.: It seems so to me, at least. 

soc.: And therefore noble insofar as it is good and shameful insofar as 
it is bad? 

ACE Yes: 

soc.: In saying, then, that aiding friends in war is noble but bad, you 
are speaking no differently than if you called it good but bad. 

ALC.: What you say seems to me true, Socrates. 

soc.: None of the noble things, therefore, to the extent it is noble, is 
bad, and none of the shameful things is good to the extent it is 
shameful. 

ALC.: It appears not to be. 

soc.: Consider it, however, in the following way as well. Whoever 
acts nobly, does he not also act well?!3 

ALCS Vest 

soc.: And are not those who act well happy? 


13The expression eu prattein means not only “‘to act well” but “to do well,” i.e., to 
prosper. 
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ALC.: How could they not be? 

soc.: Are they not happy through the acquisition of good things? 
ALC.: Above all. 

soc.: And they acquire these things through acting well and nobly? 
ALG: Yes: 

soc.: To act well, therefore, is something good? 

ALC.: How could it not be? 

soc.: Is acting well not something noble? 

ALG & Yes 

soc.: Again, therefore, it appeared to us that noble and good are the 
same thing. 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: Whatever we may find to be noble, therefore, we shall find to 
be good as well, at least on this argument. 

ALC.: Necessarily. 

soc.: What of this? Are good things advantageous or not? 

ALC.: They are advantageous. 

soc.: Do you remember, then, what we agreed about the just things? 
ALC.: That, I suppose, those who practice the just things necessarily 
practice noble things. 

soc.: And those who practice the noble things necessarily practice 
good things? 


ALC. Yes: 
soc.: And that the good things are advantageous? 
AL Ga VES: 


soc.: The just things, therefore, Alcibiades, are advantageous. 
ALC.: So it seems. 

soc.: Now, then, are you not the one who is saying these things, and 
I am the one questioning? 

ALC.: I appear to be, as it seems. 

soc.: If, then, someone gets up to advise either the Athenians or the 
Peparethians!4 and, supposing he knows the just and unjust things, 
asserts that the just things are sometimes bad, would you do anything 
else than laugh at him, since you too happen to say that just and 
advantageous things are the same? 

ALC.: But by the gods, Socrates! I myself don’t know what I am 


14Peparethus, a small island off the coast of Thessaly, appears to be cited for the 
insignificance of its political life. 
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saying, and I seem like someone in an altogether strange condition; 
for at one time things seem a certain way as you question me but at 
another time another. 

soc.: Then you are ignorant, my friend, of what this experience is? 
ALC.: Very much so. 

soc.: Do you suppose, then, that if someone asked you whether you 
had two eyes or three, or two hands or four, or some other thing of 
this sort, you would answer a certain way at one time and a different 
way at another, or would always answer the same thing? 

ALC.: I am already afraid for myself, but I would suppose the same. 
soc.: Is it not because you know? This is the cause? 

ALC.: I at least suppose so. 

soc.: As for the things where you involuntarily answer in opposite 
ways, it is clear that you do not know about them. 

ALC.: It is likely, at any rate. 

soc.: Is it not concerning things just and unjust, noble and shameful, 
bad and good and advantageous and not, that you assert you wander 
about in your answers? Is it not clear, then, that it is because you do 
not know about these things that you wander in this way? 

ALC.: It is, to me at least. 

soc.: Well, then, isn’t this the way it is? Whenever someone does not 
know something, he necessarily wanders about in his soul concerning 
this? 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: What of this? Do you know a way in which you can ascend to 
heaven? 

ALC.: By Zeus, not I, at least! 

soc.: Does your opinion concerning these things wander about? 
ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Do you know the cause, or shall I tell you? 

ALC.: Tell me. 

soc.: It is, friend, because you do not suppose you have knowledge of 
this while not in fact having it. 

ALC.: What do you mean by this? 

soc.: Look at it in common with me. What you do not have knowl- 
edge of but know that you do not know—do you wander about 
concerning things of this sort? You know that you do not know, 
surely, about preparing relishes?15 


15The word for “‘relish” (opson) signifies whatever was eaten with bread and has a 
connotation of luxury; cf. Republic 372Ccff. 
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ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: Then do you yourself make guesses as to how you should 
prepare these things and wander about, or do you entrust it to some- 
one who has knowledge? , 

Arer —Dhedatter! 

soc.: What if you were to sail in a ship—would you make guesses as 
to whether the rudder ought to be moved in or out and wander about 
as one not knowing, or would you entrust it to the pilot and remain 
quiet? 

ALC.: To the pilot. 

soc.: You do not wander about, therefore, concerning the things you 
do not know, as long as you know that you do not know? 

ALC.: It appears I do not. 

soc.: Do you understand, then, that going wrong in one’s actions!6 
comes about through this sort of ignorance—the ignorance of one 
who supposes he knows when he does not? 

ALC.: What do you mean by this? 

soc.: Do we undertake to act when we suppose we know what action 
to take? 

Arem Yes: 

soc.: And when men—or some of them, at least—suppose they 
don’t know, they hand the matter over to others? 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: Of those who don’t know, then, such men live without going 
wrong, by entrusting these things to others? 

ALCEDY est 

soc.: Then who are the ones who go wrong? For they are not, 
presumably, those who know. 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Since they are neither those who know nor those of the non- 
knowers who know they do not know, are any others left besides 
those who don’t know but suppose they do? 

Aroi No, just these. 

soc.: This very ignorance, then, is a cause of evils and a reprehensible 
form of stupidity?! 

ALC! Yes: 


> 


16A more precise rendering might be: “culpable errors [hamartemata] in action.’ 
Hamartanein and derivatives will regularly be translated “to go wrong” or “going 
wrong.” 
. 4° ” , : cc SS ” 3 
17The word rendered “stupidity” (amathia—literally “lack of learning”) carries a 


strong connotation of moral obtuseness or boorishness. 
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soc.: And it is most damaging and disgraceful when it concerns the 
greatest things? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: Now then, can you tell me of any greater things than the just, 
noble, good, and advantageous things? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Is it not concerning these things that you assert you wander 
about? 

ALO Yes: 

soc.: If you wander about, therefore, is it not clear from what has 
gone before that you are not only ignorant of the greatest things but 
suppose you know them when you do not? 

ALC.: I’m afraid so. 

soc.: Alas, then, Alcibiades, what a condition you have come to be 
in! I hesitate to use the term, but as we two are alone, I shall say it all 
the same: it is stupidity, excellent fellow, in its most extreme form, 
that you are living in the midst of, as the argument accuses you as 
well as you yourself. This is why you are rushing toward the political 
things before you have been educated. But you are not the only one 
in this condition—the many among those who practice the things of 
this city are also, except for a few at any rate, perhaps including your 
guardian Pericles. 

ALC.: And in fact, Socrates, it is said that he became wise not spon- 
taneously but through keeping company with many wise men, in- 
cluding Pythokleides and Anaxagoras, and now, in spite of his age, 
he associates with Damon for the sake of this very thing. 18 

soc.: What of this? Have you ever seen any wise man who was unable 
to make another wise in the same way as himself? For example, the 
man who taught you letters was wise himself and made you so and 
whomever else he wanted? Or not? 

AKCI YES: 

soc.: Having learned it from him, then, will you not be able to make 
another wise? 

AVC: Yes: 

soc.: And it is the same with the cithara player and the trainer? 
ALG. ‘Certainly: 


18Pythokleides and Damon were well-known teachers of music; Anaxagoras is the 
philosopher. Socrates himself had associated extensively with Damon (Laches 180c—d, 
197d) and had read Anaxagoras (Phaedo 97c—99c). 
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soc.: For it is surely a fine piece of evidence that those having knowl- 
edge of something really know it, when they are able to point to 
another who has this knowledge. 

ALC.: It seems so to me at least. 

soc.: Now then, are you able to tell me whom Pericles has made 
wise, beginning with his own sons? 

ALC.: What if the two sons of Pericles were born fools, Socrates? 
soc.: But your brother Kleinias? 

ALC.: Why should you mention that madman Kleinias?19 

soc.: But if Kleinias is mad and the two sons of Pericles born fools, to 
what cause shall we attribute it that he has overlooked your being in 
this condition? 

ALC.: I suppose I am the cause for not having paid attention. 

soc.: But tell me if there is anyone among the rest of the Athenians or 
foreigners, slave or free, whose becoming wiser is held to have been 
caused by association with Pericles, just as I can tell you of Pythodor- 
us, son of Isolochus, and Kallias, son of Kalliades, who are held to 
have become wiser by association with Zeno—each of them becom- 
ing wise and famous after paying Zeno a hundred minas.2° 

ALC.: By Zeus, I cannot! 

soc.: All right, then, what do you have in mind regarding yourself? 
Will you let yourself continue in the state you are, or will you take 
some trouble? 

ALC.: Let us take common counsel, Socrates. And indeed, I under- 
stand what you are saying, and I agree; for apart from a few, those 
who practice the things of the city do seem to me uneducated. 
soc.: Well, what then? 

ALC.: If they were educated, presumably one who undertook to com- 
pete against them would have to learn and practice to face them as if 
they were athletes, but since they approach the things of the city as 
ordinary men?! and are so little prepared, why is it necessary to go 
out of one’s way to practice and learn? For I well know that, where 
nature is concerned, I will get the better of them by far. 


19Cf. Protagoras 320a-b. 

20This Kallias was an Athenian general who died trying to relieve Potidaea 
(Thucydides I 61-63); Zeno of Elea was a student of the philosopher Parmenides. Cf. 
the Parmenides, which is set in the house of Pythodorus. 

21The term translated here “ordinary” (idiotés) can signify either a private individual 
as opposed to a politician or an unskilled amateur as opposed to one who possesses an 
art. 
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soc.: Alas, excellent fellow, what a thing to say! How unworthy of 
your looks and the other things that are yours! 

ALC.: Why, and with a view to what, do you say this, Socrates? 
soc.: I lament for you and for my love. 

ALC.: Why? 

soc.: That you thought your contest to be against the human beings 
here. 

ALC.: Against whom, then? 

soc.: This at least is a question worthy of a man who supposes 
himself to be high-minded. 

ALC.: What do you mean? My contest is not with them? 

soc.: If you had in mind to pilot a warship that was about to enter 
battle, would it be enough if you were the best among your fellow 
sailors with respect to skill in piloting? Or would you suppose that, 
while this must indeed be the case, you should look rather toward 
those who are truly your competitors and not, as you are doing now, 
toward your fellow competitors? These, indeed, you must get the 
better of to the extent that they do not think of competing against 
you but accept being looked down on and become fellow com- 
petitors with you against the enemy—that is, if you really have in 
mind to perform a deed that is noble and worthy of yourself and the 
city. 

ALC.: But I certainly do have this in mind. 

soc.: There is much merit, therefore, in your being content if you are 
better than the soldiers, without looking toward the leaders of your 
opponents to see if you can ever become better than they, or consid- 
ering and practicing with a view to them. 

ALC.: Who are these you are speaking of, Socrates? 

soc.: Don’t you know that this city of ours wages war from time to 
time against both the Lacedaemonians and the great king? 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: Then if you intend to become a leader of this city, would you be 
correct in believing that your contest is with the kings of the Lac- 
edaemonians and those of the Persians? 

ALC.: I’m afraid that what you say is true. 

soc.: No, good fellow, but it is toward Meidias the quail striker22 


22Our MSS have “‘quail raiser”; Burnet reads “quail striker” with Olympiodorus. 
Quail striking was evidently a somewhat disreputable sport; see Aristophanes Birds 
1297-99. 
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and others of this sort that you must look—men who undertake to 
practice the things of the city even though they have, as the women 
would say, a slave’s hair in the soul through their unmusical 
vulgarity25 and have never shed it and have come with their barbaric 
speech to flatter the city, not to rule it. These are the ones you must 
look to, I say, and take no trouble over yourself, and not learn what 
requires learning if you are going to compete in so great a contest, 
nor practice what needs practicing, and thus thoroughly prepare 
yourself to approach the things of the city. 

ALC.: What you say seems to me true, Socrates, but I would suppose 
that the generals of the Lacedaemonians and the king of the Persians 
are not different from the others. 

soc.: But consider, excellent fellow, what a supposition you are 
making! 

ALC.: Concerning what? 

soc.: In the first place, in which way do you suppose you would take 
more trouble over yourself—if you were afraid of them and supposed 
them formidable or not? 

ALC.: Clearly if I supposed them formidable. 

soc.: But do you suppose, then, that you will be harmed in some way 
if you take trouble over yourself? 

ALC.: Not at all; rather that I shall be greatly benefited. 

soc.: In this one respect, then, your supposition involves a consider- 
able evil. 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: In the second place, that it is also false you will see by consider- 
ing likelihoods. 

ALC.: How so? 

soc.: Is it likely that better natures should come to be in well-born 
lines or not? 

ALC.: Clearly in well-born ones. 

soc.: And that those who are well endowed by nature, if they are also 
brought up well, will become in this way perfect with a view to 
virtue? 

ALC.: Necessarily. 

soc.: Let us consider, then, by contrasting ours with theirs, whether 
in the first place the kings of the Lacedaemonians and the Persians 


23 Amousia: lack of education or culture (literally, “lack of music”). Many Greek 
slaves were of Asian origin and had distinctively curly hair. 
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seem to belong to baser lines. Or do we not know that the former are 
the offspring of Herakles and the latter of Achaimenes and that the 
lines of Herakles and Achaimenes go back to Perseus, the son of 
Zeus? 

ALC.: Yes, Socrates, and ours goes back to Eurysakes, and Eurysakes’ 
to Zeus. 

soc.: Yes, well-born Alcibiades, and ours goes back to Daedalos, and 
Daedalos’ to Hephaestos, the son of Zeus.24 But the lines of those 
men, beginning from themselves, are kings sprung from kings on 
back to Zeus—kings on the one hand of Argos and Lacedaemon, on 
the other of Persia (which they have always held and often of Asia as 
well, which they have now)—but we are ordinary men ourselves, 
and so were our forefathers. And if you had to display your ancestors 
or their fatherlands—Salamis in the case of Eurysakes, Aegina in the 
case of Ajax before him—to Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, how much 
laughter do you suppose you would come in for? But look out lest we 
be dwarfed by these men both in pride of line and in upbringing. Or 
have you not observed how great are the things belonging to the 
kings of the Lacedaemonians, whose wives are kept under public 
guard by the ephors25 so that as far as possible it can be ascertained 
that no king is born of any other line than the Heraklids? But the 
Persian king is so superior that no one harbors any suspicion that a 
king could be born from anyone other than himself, and hence the 
king’s wife is protected by nothing other than fear. At the birth of the 
eldest son, to whom the rule belongs, there is first of all feasting 
throughout the king’s lands for all who are ruled by him, while ever 
afterward on that day all of Asia feasts and offers birthday sacrifices. 
When we are born, however, as the comic poet has it, “not even the 
neighbors notice a great deal,” Alcibiades.26 After this the boy is 
raised, not by a female nurse of little account, but by eunuchs who are 


24Socrates supposes a relationship here between his father, Sophroniscus, who had 
been a sculptor, and the legendary inventor of sculpture, Daedalus; cf. Euthyphro 11c- 
d. Tradition had it that the practitioners of the various arts were descended from the 
mythical founders of those arts. 

25Elected magistrates who wielded most of the executive power in the Spartan 
regime. They usually exercised effective control over the actions of the king, whose 
authority was for practical purposes limited to command of the army in wartime. 
Later in life, while staying at Sparta, Alcibiades was supposed to have slept with the 
wife of one of the kings. 

26A proverbial saying apparently deriving from one of the plays of the comic poet 
Plato. 
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reputed to be the best of those around the king. These are charged 
with caring for the child from birth, and among other things see to it 
that it turns out as fair as possible by shaping and straightening its 
limbs, and they are held in great honor, doing these things. When the 
boys reach their seventh year, they get horses and go to those who 
teach about them and begin to go hunting. When the boy has grown 
to twice seven years he is taken over by those they call royal tutors; 
four of these are chosen from among those mature Persians of best 
reputation—the wisest, the justest, the most moderate, and the most 
courageous. Of these the first teaches him both the lore of Zoroaster, 
son of Horomazes—that is, the worship of the gods—and skill in 
kingly things; the justest, to tell the truth throughout his whole life; 
the most moderate, to be ruled not even by one of the pleasures, that 
he may be habituated to being a free man and a real king, who is ruler 
first of all of the things within himself, not their slave; while the most 
courageous prepares him to be fearless and unafraid, on the grounds 
that to be afraid is to be a slave. To you, however, Alcibiades, Peri- 
cles assigned as tutor the one among his servants who was most 
useless on account of age, Zopyros the Thracian. I could go through 
for you the rest of the upbringing and education of your competitors, 
if it were not so large a task, and, in any event, these things are 
sufficient to make clear the other things that follow from them. As 
for your birth, Alcibiades, and your upbringing and education, or 
that of any other Athenian whatever, it is taken care of by no one, so 
to speak, unless someone who happens to be your lover. But if, 
again, you wish to look to the riches, luxuries, clothes, trailing robes, 
perfumed baths, retinues of numerous servants, and all the other 
forms of Persian refinement, you would be ashamed for yourself 
when you observe how far you fall short of them. If, again, you wish 
to look to the moderation and orderliness, the coolness, even temper, 
high-mindedness, discipline, courage, endurance, love of toil, love of 
victory, and love of honor of the Lacedaemonians, you would con- 
sider yourself a child in all such things. And again, even if you pay 
attention to wealth and suppose you are something on that account, 
let us not leave this unsaid either, so that you can observe where you 
stand. As regards this matter, if you wish to look into the riches of 
the Lacedaemonians, you will recognize that things here fall far short 
of things there. For as regards the estates they have both in their own 
country and in Messene, not one of those here could rival them in 
extent or excellence, or in the possession of chattels (especially of the 
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Helot type), or indeed of horses, or of the other grazing animals that 
are pastured in Messene.27 But all of these things I shall let pass. 
There is not as much gold and silver held in all of Greece as there is 
privately in Lacedaemon; for it has been arriving there for many 
generations from all the other Greeks, and often from the barbarians 
as well, but never leaves to go elsewhere, but just as in the fable of 
Aesop, where the fox speaks to the lion, of the money arriving in 
Lacedaemon the tracks leading there are clear, but nowhere can one 
see them leading out. So one should know very well that the men 
there are the wealthiest of the Greeks in gold and silver too, and of 
them the king is the wealthiest of all, for the greatest and most 
frequent acquisitions of such things are by the kings, and in addition 
the Lacedaemonians pay to the kings a royal tax which is ‘not small. 
Now, the things the Lacedaemonians have, while great in relation to 
Greek riches, are as nothing in relation to Persian riches and those of 
their king. For I once heard from a trustworthy man—one of those 
who had traveled upcountry to see the king—that he had passed 
through a large and good territory of nearly a day’s march which the 
inhabitants call the girdle of the king’s wife, and that there is another 
which is called the veil, and that many other fine and good regions are 
reserved for the apparel of the wife, each of these regions having its 
name from some part of her apparel.28 So I suppose that if someone 
should say to the mother of the king, Amestris, who was Xerxes’ 
wife—‘“‘the son of Deinomache intends to range himself against your 
son, her apparel being worth perhaps fifty minas at the very most 
while her son has an estate of not quite three hundred acres at Er- 
chiae’”—she would wonder what this Alcibiades could ever be trust- 
ing in to have the intention of competing against Artaxerxes, and I 
suppose she would say that there is nothing else this man could be 
trusting in to attempt this except taking trouble and wisdom, these 
being the only things worthy of account among the Greeks. But if 


27Originally an independent state, Messene had been conquered after a long strug- 
gle and incorporated into Lacedaemon, its land and population being divided among 
the Spartan citizens. The Helots (who included the original inhabitants of Messene) 
were publicly owned serfs who performed agricultural labor. 

*8]t was a practice in some Eastern kingdoms to assign parts of the territory to 
various furnishings of the queen: cf. Xenophon Anabasis I iv 9, Diodorus Siculus I 62, 
and Herodotus II 98. In this passage Socrates mimics the word for “gentleman” when 
he calls these territories “fine and good.” The word he uses for the furnishings 
themselves is kosmos, which was employed philosophically to designate the order of 
the world as a whole. 
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she should learn that this Alcibiades is now attempting it, in the first 
place, before he is twenty years old, and at that is completely unedu- 
cated, and in addition to these things, in spite of his lover telling him 
he must first learn and take trouble over himself and practice before 
going to compete against the king, he is unwilling, and asserts that 
even his present state will suffice, I suppose she would wonder and 
ask: “Whatever is it, then, that the lad trusts in?” If, then, we should 
say that it is beauty and size and lineage and wealth and nature of the 
soul, she would think us mad, Alcibiades, when she looked at all such 
things in relation to what is available to them. And I suppose that 
Lampido, too, the daughter of Leotychides, wife of Archidamos and 
mother of Agis—all of whom were kings22—would wonder as well 
when she looked at what belongs to them, if you intended to compete 
against her son in spite of being so badly trained. And yet does it not 
seem shameful that the women of our enemies have a better idea what 
sort of people we ought to be to make the attempt against them than 
we do ourselves? Rather, blessed fellow, obey me and the Delphic 
inscription “know thyself’: these are our opponents, not the ones 
you suppose, and we will get the better of them by no other thing 
than by taking trouble and by art. If you fall short in these, you will 
also fall short in becoming renowned among the Greeks and the 
barbarians—for which you have a greater love, it seems to me, than 
anyone has ever had for anything. 

ALC.: What trouble has to be taken, then, Socrates? Can you explain? 
For you very much seem to be speaking the truth. 

soc.: Yes; but let us take common counsel as to the way in which we 
might become as excellent as possible. For, indeed, I’m not speaking 
only of you when I say it is necessary to be educated, and not of 
myself, for I do not differ from you at all, unless it is in one respect. 
ALC.: Which? 

soc.: My guardian is better and wiser than yours—than Pericles. 
ALC.: Who is this, Socrates? 

soc.: God, Alcibiades—the very one who did not let me converse 
with you before today, and in whom I place my trust when I say that 
you will gain prominence through no one but me. 

ALC.: You’re joking, Socrates. 

soc.: Perhaps. But what I say is true—that we need to take trouble, 


29Of Sparta. 
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or rather that all human beings do, but most particularly the two of 
us. 

ALC.: It is not false in my case. 

soc.: Nor indeed in mine. 

ALC.: What can we do, then? 

soc.: There must be no begging off or hanging back, comrade. 
ALC.: That would certainly be unseemly, at any rate, Socrates. 

e soc.: It would. We must consider in common. Now, tell me: we 
assert that we wish to become as excellent as possible, do we not? 
ATON SYES: 
soc.: In what virtue? 

ALC.: Clearly in that of good men. 

soc.: Who are good in what respect? 

ALC.: Obviously, in the practice of affairs. 

soc.: What sort? Those connected with riding horses? 
ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Because we would go to skilled horsemen? 


ALC.: Yes. 
soc.: Then do you mean those connected with sailing? 
ALC NO: 


soc.: Then what sort? The things practiced by whom? 
ALC.: Those practiced by Athenians who are gentlemen. 
125a SOC.: By “gentlemen” do you mean sensible men or men lacking 
sense? 
ALC.: Sensible men. 
soc.: In whatever respect each is sensible, is he not good? 
ALG?" YES: 
soc.: And in whatever respect lacking sense, wicked? 
ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 
soc.: Is the shoemaker sensible when it comes to making footwear? 
ALC.: Certainly. 
soc.: So he is good at these things? 
ALC.: Good. 
soc.: What of this? Is the shoemaker not lacking sense when it comes 
to making clothes? 


ALC.: Yes. 
b soc.: So he is bad at this? 
ALC.: Yes. 


soc.: The same man, therefore, at least according to this argument, is 
both bad and good. 
ALC.: It appears so. 
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soc.: Do you say, then, that the good men are also bad? 
ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Then whom do you mean by the good? 

ALC.: Those capable of ruling in the city, in my view at least. 
soc.: Not, surely, of ruling horses? 

ALC.: No indeed. À 

soc.: But rather human beings? 


INGOS YEs: 
soc.: Who are sick, then? 
ALC. NO 


soc.: But rather who are voyaging at sea? 
ALC.: No, not that. 
soc.: But rather who are harvesting? 


aves: No: 
soc.: Those who are doing nothing or those who are doing some- 
thing? 


ALC.: Those who are doing something, I should say. 

soc.: What? Try to make it clear to me as well. 

ALC.: Engaging in dealings with one another and making use of one 
another, as is our way of living in the cities. 

soc.: Then you mean the ruling of human beings who make use of 
human beings? 

Ave. Yes: 

soc.: Of boatswains who make use of rowers, then? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Because this virtue, at any rate, is the pilot’s? 

Ane. Yes: 

soc.: Do you mean rather the ruling of human beings who play the 
aulos and who lead human beings in song and make use of choral 
dancers? 

ALc.: No indeed. 

soc.: Because this, again, is the choral teacher’s? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: But then, whatever do you mean in speaking of being able to 
rule human beings who make use of human beings? 

ALC.: I, at least, mean ruling those in the city who have a part in the 
regime30 and engage in dealings with respect to one another. 

soc.: What art is this, then? It is as if I were to ask you again what I 


30Koinonountes politeias: active partners or participants in the political order or re- 
gime (politeia), i.e., “citizens” (politai) as distinct from aliens or slaves. 
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asked just now—what art makes one have knowledge of ruling those 
who have a part in a sailing? 

ALC.: The pilot’s. 

soc.: And those who have a part in a song, as was just said, what is 
the knowledge that makes one rule them? 

ALC.: The very one you just mentioned, that of the choral teacher. 
soc.: Now, what do you call the knowledge of those who have a part 
in the regime? 

ALC.: Good counsel, in my view at least, Socrates. 

soc.: What of this? Does the knowledge of pilots seem to be bad 
counsel? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: But good counsel? 

ALC.: It seems so to me, at least where it is directed toward preserving 
the voyagers. 

soc.: What you say is fine. But this good counsel you speak of— 
toward what is it directed? 

ALC.: Toward the better managing and preserving of the city. 

soc.: By the presence or absence of what, then, is it better managed 
and preserved? It is as if you were to ask me: “‘By the presence or 
absence of what is the body managed and preserved?” and I said that 
it is when health is present and disease absent. Do you too not sup- 
pose it is this way? 

ALC Yes. 

soc.: Again, if you were to ask me: “By the presence of what are the 
eyes better?” I should say in a similar way that it is when sight is 
present and blindness absent. And it is when deafness is absent and 
hearing present that the ears become better and are better tended. 
ALC.: Correct. 

soc.: Then what of the city? By the presence or absence of what does 
it become better and is it better tended and managed? 

ALC.: It seems to me, Socrates, that it is when they have friendship for 
one another and hatred and factional strife are absent. 

soc.: By friendship do you mean concord or discord? 

ALC.: Concord. 

soc.: Through what art, then, do cities reach concord about num- 
bers? 

ALC.: Through the art of number. 

soc.: What about ordinary persons? Is it not through the same art? 
ALG. Yes: 
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soc.: And does not each man also reach concord with himself? 
ALCS Ys. 

soc.: Through what art does each man reach concord with himself 
concerning the relative length of a span and a cubit? Is it not through 
the art of measurement? 

ALC.: What else? 

soc.: And ordinary men with each other and cities as well? 

ALCA NES: 

soc.: What of this? Is it the same concerning weights? 

ALC.: I should say so. 

soc.: The concord you were speaking of, then, what is it and what 
does it concern, and what art provides it? And is it the same for a city 
and an ordinary person, both in relation to himself and in relation to 
others? 

ALC.: It is likely, at any rate. 

soc.: What is it, then? Don’t become weary of answering, but be 
eager to tell me. 

ALC.: I suppose I’m talking about friendship and concord,31 just as a 
man loving his son is in concord, and another likewise, and brother is 
with brother and wife with husband. 

soc.: Do you suppose, then, Alcibiades, that a husband is able to 
reach concord with his wife concerning the spinning of wool—one 
who has no knowledge with one who has knowledge? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Nor is there any need for it, since this at least is a womanly piece 
of learning. 

ALG. Yes. 

soc.: What of this? Would a wife be able to reach concord with her 
husband concerning the art of infantry fighting, which she has not 
learned? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: For perhaps you would assert that this at least is a manly thing. 
ALC.: I indeed would. 

soc.: According to your argument, therefore, some kinds of learning 
are womanly and others manly. 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 


31“*Concord” (homonoia—literally, ‘“‘likemindedness”) is a word often applied to 
political agreement; “‘friendship” is the conventional translation of philia, a term that 
describes both conjugal affection and the fellow feeling of citizens. 
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soc.: At least in these, then, there is no concord between women and 
men. 

ALC.: No. 

soc.: Nor friendship, therefore, if friendship is concord. 

ALC.: It appears not. 

soc.: Insofar as women practice their own things, then, men feel no 
friendship for them. 

ALC.: It would seem not. 

soc.: Nor women for men insofar as they practice their own things. 
ALC.: No. 

soc.: Cities are not well managed, therefore, when each practices his 
own things? 

ALC.: I at least would suppose they are, Socrates. 

soc.: What do you mean? Friendship will not be present, and we 
asserted that cities are well governed where it exists but not other- 
wise. 

ALC.: But it seems to me that friendship comes to exist between them 
just on this account—that each practices his own things. 

soc.: It did not a moment ago. But again, what do you mean? Will 
friendship come to exist without concord? Or can concord come to 
exist concerning matters that some know of but not others? 

ALC.: That is not possible. 

soc.: Do they practice just or unjust things when they practice their 
own things? 

ALC.: Just things; what else? 

soc.: When citizens practice just things in the city, then, does friend- 
ship not come to exist between them? 

ALC.: Necessarily, it seems again to me, Socrates. 

soc.: Then whatever do you mean by the friendship or concord 
concerning which we must be wise and of good counsel in order that 
we may be good men? I haven’t been able to learn either what it is or 
who possesses it, for sometimes it appears to exist in the same men 
and sometimes not, on the basis of your argument. 

ALC.: But by the gods, Socrates! I myself do not know what I mean. I 
am afraid it has escaped me that I have been in a most shameful 
condition for some time. 

soc.: You must take heart. For if you had observed at fifty that this 
was your condition, it would have been difficult for you to take 
trouble over yourself, but the age you have now reached is the one in 
which this ought to be observed. 
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ALC.: Then what should the one who observes it do, Socrates? 
soc.: Answer the questions, Alcibiades. If you do this, and god is 
willing—if we should put any trust in my divination—both you and 
I shall be in a better state. 

ALC.: So we will, at least as far as my answering can achieve it. 
soc.: Come then, what is it to take trouble over oneself—lest it often 
escape us that we are not taking trouble over ourselves while suppos- 
ing we are? And when does a human being do this? When he takes 
trouble over his own things, does he then take trouble over himself as 
well? 

ALC.: It seems so to me, at least. 

soc.: What of this? When does a human being take trouble over his 
feet? Is it when he takes trouble over what belongs to his feet? 
ALC.: I don’t understand. 

soc.: Is there something you describe as belonging to the hand? For 
example, would you assert that a ring belongs to any part of a human 
being other than the finger? 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Does footwear not belong to the foot in the same way? 

AUCs Mes: 

soc.: And clothes and coverings similarly to the whole body? 

ALC: “Yes: 

soc.: So when we take trouble over footwear, do we not then take 
trouble over our feet? 

ALC.: I scarcely understand, Socrates. 

soc.: What of this, Alcibiades? Is there something you describe as 
taking trouble in the correct way in any affair whatever? 

ALC.: For my part, I do. 

soc.: Is it when someone makes a thing better, then, that you speak 
of taking trouble correctly? 

ALC.2-Y ES. 

soc.: What art, then, makes footwear better? 

ALC.: Shoemaking. 

soc.: By shoemaking, therefore, we take trouble over footwear? 
AUCs: VES: 

soc.: And by shoemaking also over the foot? Or by that art by which 
we make feet better? 

ALC.: By that. 

soc.: And don’t we make feet better by the same art by which we 
make better the whole body? 
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ALC.: It seems so to me, at least. 

soc.: Is this not the art of gymnastic? 

ALC.: Very much so. 

soc.: By the art of gymnastic, therefore, we take trouble over the 
foot, and by shoemaking over what belongs to the foot? 

ALC Certamly: 

soc.: And by the art of gymnastic we take trouble over the hand, and 
by the art of the ring cutter over what belongs to the hand? 

ALO Yes. 

soc.: And by the art of gymnastic we take trouble over the body, and 
by weaving and the other arts over what belongs to the body? 
ALC.: By all means: 

soc.: It is by one art, therefore, that we take trouble over each thing 
and by another over what belongs to it? 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: When one takes trouble over his own things, therefore, he does 
not take trouble over himself. 

Atc.: Not at all. 

soc.: For it is not the same art, it would seem, by which one would 
take trouble over himself and his own things. 

ALC.: It appears not to be. 

soc.: Come now, by what sort of art would we take trouble over 
ourselves? 

ALC.: I cannot say. 

soc.: But this much has been agreed, at any rate—that it is not one by 
which we would make any of our things better but one by which we 
would make ourselves better? 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: Now, would we ever have known what art makes footwear 
better if we did not know footwear? 

ALC.: Impossible. 

soc.: Nor what art makes rings better if we were ignorant of a ring. 
AUC. 1 DUE: 

soc.: What of this? As to what art makes better oneself, could we ever 
know it if we were ignorant of what we are ourselves? 

ALC.: Impossible. 

soc.: Does it happen to be easy, then, to know oneself, and was the 
man who inscribed this on the temple of the Pythian a mean sort, or 
is it difficult and something that does not belong to everyone? 
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ALC.: It has often seemed to me, Socrates, that it belongs to everyone 
and often that it is very difficult. 

soc.: But whether it is easy or not, Alcibiades, this at any rate is the 
way the matter stands for us: if we know this, we can perhaps know 
what it is to take trouble over ourselves, but if we are ignorant, we 
never can. 

ALC.: These things are so. 

soc.: Come then, in what way might the self itself32 be discovered? 
For in this way we might perhaps discover what we are ourselves, 
while as long as we are ignorant of this it will presumably be impossi- 
ble for us. 

ALC.: What you say is correct. 

soc.: Stop there, then, in the name of Zeus! With whom are you now 
conversing? Is it not with me? 


ALCA YCS. 
soc.: And I with you? 
ALC a Yes: 


soc.: Socrates, therefore, is the one conversing? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: And Alcibiades the one listening? 

ALERD NES. 

soc.: Is it not by speech that Socrates converses? 

ALC.: How else? 

soc.: To converse and to use speech you call the same thing, presum- 
ably. 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: But aren’t the user and what he uses different? 

ALC.: What do you mean? 

soc.: Just as, presumably, a shoemaker cuts with a cutting knife and a 
carving knife and other tools. 

ALCA VES. 

soc.: The cutter and user, then, is one thing, what he uses to cut 
another? 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: And in this way the things with which the citharist plays the 
cithara, and the citharist himself, would be different? 


32Or “the same itself” (auto tauto): the expression refers to self-identity generally. 
See further 130d below. 
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Yes! 
This, then, is what I was asking just now—whether the user 


and what he uses seem always to be different. 


ALCS: 


They seem to be. 


soc.: Then what shall we assert of the shoemaker? That he cuts with 
tools only or also with his hands? 


ALC: 
SOC: 
INCS 
SOCK 
ALCS: 
soc. 
ALG? 
SOC.: 
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ATC: 
SOC.: 
ALO: 
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SOG? 
INU Se 
SOC: 
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SOC.: 
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Also with his hands. 
He uses these as well, then? 
Yes: 


Does he also use his eyes when he engages in shoemaking? 
Yes; 


: But we agree that the user and what he uses are different? 


Yes. 

The shoemaker and the cithara player are, therefore, different 
the hands and eyes with which they do their work? 

It appears so. 

Doesn’t a human being also use his whole body? 

Certainly. 

But what uses and what it uses were different? 

Yes. 

A human being is different, therefore, from his own body? 
Apparently. 

Then whatever is man? 

I cannot tell you. 

But you can—at least that he is something that uses the body. 
Yes. 

Does anything use this other than the soul? 

Nothing. 

While ruling it? 

Yes: 

Now this, I suppose, no one would suppose to be otherwise. 
What? 

That man is one of three things. 

Of which things? 

Soul or body or both together as a whole. 

Of course. 

And yet we have agreed that what rules the body is man? 
We have agreed. 

Does the body itself rule itself, then? 

Not at all. 
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soc.: For we said it is ruled. 

ATENE ES. 

soc.: Then it would not be this that we are seeking, at any rate. 
ALC.: It seems not. 

soc.: Do both together rule body, then, and is this man? 

ALC.: Perhaps, indeed. 

soc.: It is this least of all; for if one is not a co-ruler, presumably there 
isn’t any way both together can rule. 

ALC.: Correct. 

soc.: Since man is neither body nor both together, what is left, I 
suppose, is either that he is nothing, or if he is something, that man 
turns out to be nothing other than soul. 

ALC.: Quite so. 

soc.: Is it necessary to demonstrate to you more clearly in any further 
way that the soul is man? 

ALC.: By Zeus, this seems to me quite sufficient! 

soc.: If the demonstration has been, if not precise, at least well suited, 
it is enough for us, for we will know the matter precisely when we 
discover what we just passed over because of its involving much 
consideration. 

ALC.: What is that? 

soc.: What was in a way mentioned a moment ago—that we would 
first have to consider the self itself. As it is, we have considered, 
instead of the self, what each thing itself is. And perhaps this will be 
enough, for presumably we could not assert there is anything more 
dominant in ourselves than the soul. 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: And is it not fine to believe thus—that you and I are associating 
with one another using speeches, one soul toward the other? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: This, then, was what we were saying a little while ago: Socrates 
is conversing with Alcibiades using speech, and it is not toward your 
face, as it seems, that his speeches are directed but toward Alci- 
biades—that is, the soul. 

ALC.: It seems so to me, at least. 

soc.: It is with the soul, therefore, that we are bid to become ac- 
quainted by the one who enjoins us to know ourselves. 

ALC.: It would seem so. 

soc.: Whoever knows something of the things belonging to the 
body, therefore, knows his own things but not himself. 
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ALC.: That’s so. 

soc.: Then no one among the doctors knows himself insofar as he is a 
doctor, nor anyone among the trainers insofar as he is a trainer. 
ALC.: Apparently not. 

soc.: And farmers and other craftsmen are very far from knowing 
themselves. For these apparently know not even their own things but 
only things even more remote than their own things in accordance 
with the arts they possess; for they know the things belonging to the 
body and by which it is tended. 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: If, then, it is moderation to know oneself, none of these men is 
moderate by his art. 

ALC.: None, it seems to me. 

soc.: On this account, then, these arts seem to be sordid and the kind 
of learning that does not belong to a good man. 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: And again, whoever tends the body tends his own things and 
not himself? 

ALc.: I’m afraid so. 

soc.: But whoever tends money tends neither himself nor his own 
things, but things even more remote than his own? 

ALC.: It seems so to me, at least. 

soc.: The money-maker, therefore, no longer practices his own 
things. 

ALC.: Correct. 

soc.: If, therefore, someone has become a lover of Alcibiades’ body, 
he has fallen in love not with Alcibiades but with something belong- 
ing to Alcibiades. 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: But whoever has fallen in love with you loves the soul? 

ALC.: This appears necessary on the basis of the argument. 

soc.: The one who loves your body, will he not go away once its 
bloom has faded? 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: But the one who loves your soul does not go as long as it 
proceeds toward the better? 

ALC.: That’s likely, at any rate. 

soc.: And I am the one who does not go but remains once the body 
has faded, after the others have departed. 
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ALC.: And it is well that you do, Socrates; don’t you depart. 

soc.: Only strive to be as beautiful as possible. 

ALC.: I shall strive. 

soc.: This, at any rate, is how matters stand with you: there has never 
been, it would seem, a lover of Alcibiades, son of Kleinias, nor is 
there any, except one man, and this one cherished33—Socrates, son 
of Sophroniscos and Phaenarete. 

Ave.) Lrue: 

soc.: Did you not assert that I had barely anticipated you in ap- 
proaching you—that you would have approached me first, since you 
wished to find out why I alone do not go away? 

ALC.: It was so. 

soc.: This was the cause of it—that I was your only lover, the others 
being lovers of your things, and your things are fading from their 
prime, while you are beginning to bloom. And now, if you are not 
corrupted by the populace of Athens and become baser, I will not 
give you up. For I fear most of all lest, having become a lover of the 
populace, you be corrupted; for many and good men among the 
Athenians have already had this experience. For fair of face is “the 
populace of great-hearted Erechtheus,’’34 but one ought to look on it 
without its clothes. Take the precaution, then, that I tell you of. 
ALC.: Which? 

soc.: Train first, blessed fellow, and learn what needs to be learned in 
order to approach the things of the city, and do not do it before, so 
that you may have an antidote and suffer nothing terrible. 

ALC.: This seems to me well spoken, Socrates, But try to explain in 
what way we might take trouble over ourselves. 

soc.: We have made this much headway: what we are has been 
properly agreed on. We were afraid we might fail at this, and not 
realize we were taking trouble over something else and not ourselves. 
ALC.: That is so. 


> SOC.: And after this, then, we agreed that we should take trouble over 


the soul and look to this. 

ALC.: Clearly. 

soc.: And that taking trouble over bodies and money should be 
handed over to others. 


33Cf. Odyssey II 36s. 
34]liad II 547. 
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ALC.: Of course. 

soc.: In what way, then, might we know this most plainly? For if we 
know this, it would seem, we will also know ourselves. But in the 
name of the gods! Do we really not understand the Delphic inscrip- 
tion we mentioned just now, which is so well spoken? 

ALC.: What do you have in mind when you say this, Socrates? 
soc.: I’ll tell you what I suspect this inscription tells us and advises us. 
For there are probably not examples of it in many places but only in 
the case of sight. 

ALC.: What do you mean by this? 

soc.: You consider it too. If, giving advice to our eye as to man, he 
had said “‘see yourself,” how would we take his admonition? To look 
at that in looking at which the eye would see itself? 

ALC.: Clearly. 

soc.: Then can we bring to mind what it is of the beings that we look 
at when we see both that and ourselves at the same time? 

ALC.: Clearly, Socrates, at mirrors and things of that sort. 

soc.: What you say is correct. And in the eye with which we see there 
is also something of that sort of thing. 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: Have you considered that the face of one looking into the eye 
appears in the sight of the one opposite as in a mirror—this being 
what we call the pupil, a sort of image of the one looking in? 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: An eye seeing an eye, therefore, and looking at that part of itself 
which is best and by which it sees, would in this way see itself. 
ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: But if it should look at any of the other things belonging to man 
or at any of the beings other than that to which it happens to be 
similar, it will not see itself. 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: If the eye is going to see itself, therefore, it must look at the eye, 
and at that place in the eye in which the virtue of the eye comes to 
exist, and presumably this is sight? 

ALC.: It is so. 

soc.: Therefore, dear Alcibiades, if the soul too is to know itself, 
should it look at the soul, and above all at that place in it in which the 
virtue of the soul—wisdom—comes to exist, and at any other thing 
to which this happens to be similar? 

ALC.: It seems to me, at least, Socrates. 
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c soc.: Are we able to say what of the soul is more divine35 than that 

which is concerned with knowing and thinking? 

ALC.: We are not. 

soc.: This part of it, therefore, resembles the god,36 and someone 
who looks at this and comes to know all that is divine—god and 
sensible thinking—would thus come to know himself also. 

ALC.: It appears so. 

[soc.: Then just as mirrors are clearer than the reflection in the eye, as 
well as purer and brighter, so the god happens to be purer and bright- 
er than what is best in our soul? 

ALC.: It would seem so, at least, Socrates. 

soc.: In looking to the god, therefore, we shall treat him as the finest 
mirror, and in human things we shall look to the virtue of the soul. In 
this way above all, we may see and know ourselves. 

Are Yes: |27 

soc.: Did we agree that knowing oneself is moderation? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: Without knowing ourselves or being moderate, then, would we 
be able to know the things of ourselves that are-good and bad? 
ALC.: How could this come about, Socrates? 

d soc.: For perhaps it appears to you impossible to know that the 
things of Alcibiades belong to Alcibiades without knowing Alci- 
biades. 

ALC.: Impossible indeed, by Zeus! 

soc.: Nor that our things are ours, therefore, without knowing 
ourselves. 

ALC.: How could we? 

soc.: And if not our things, then neither would we know what 
belongs to our things? 

ALC.: It appears not. 

soc.: Then we did not agree altogether correctly just now when we 
agreed that there are some who do not know themselves but know 
the things that belong to themselves, while others know what be- 

e longs to their things. For it would seem that it belongs to one man 


35One of the best manuscripts (B) reads “more intellectual.” 

36Some manuscripts (PTW) read “divine” instead of “god.” 

37The bracketed words are absent from the manuscripts and are found only in 
quotations of the dialogue by the late classical authors Eusebius and Stobaeus. They 
may have originated with Eusebius, a Christian apologist. 
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and one art to discern all these things—oneself, the things that belong 
to oneself, and what belongs to the things that belong to oneself. 
ALC.: Probably so. 

soc.: Whoever is ignorant of the things belonging to himself presum- 
ably would also be ignorant of the things belonging to others in the 
same respects. 

ALC.: But of course. 

soc.: And if of the things of others, he will also be ignorant of the 
things of the cities. 

ALC.: Necessarily. 

soc.: Therefore one of this sort would never become a skilled politi- 
cal man. 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: Nor a man skilled in managing a household. 

ALC.: No indeed. 

soc.: At any rate, he will not know what he is practicing. 

Atc.: Not at all. 

soc.: And one who does not know will go wrong? 

ALC.: Certainly. 

soc.: And if he goes thoroughly wrong, will he not practice things 
badly both in private and in public? 

ALC.: How could he not? 

soc.: And if he acts badly,38 will he not be miserable? 

ALC.: Exceedingly. 

soc.: What of those for whom he acts? 

ALc.: These also. 

soc.: It is not possible to be happy, therefore, unless one is moderate 
and good. 

ALC.: It is not possible. 

soc.: The bad among human beings, then, are miserable. 

ALC.: Exceedingly. 

soc.: It is not the man who has become rich, therefore, who is 
relieved of misery but the man who has been moderate. 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: It is not, therefore, walls or warships or dockyards that the 
cities need, Alcibiades, if they are to be happy, nor numbers nor size 
without virtue. 


38"Practice badly” and “‘act badly” both translate the expression kakdés prattein, 
which is the opposite of eu prattein: cf. n. 13 above. 
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ALC.: No, it is not. 

soc.: Then if you are going to practice the things of the city correctly 
and nobly, you must give the citizens a share of virtue. 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: Could one give a share of something he did not have? 

ALC.: How could he? 

soc.: You must first acquire virtue yourself, then, as must anyone 
who is going to rule and take trouble not only privately, over himself 
and the things belonging to himself, but also over the city and the 
things of the city. 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: It is not, therefore, personal license and rule that you must 
obtain in order to act as you wish for yourself or for the city but 
justice and moderation. 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: For if both you and the city act justly and moderately, you39 
will act in a way that is dear to the gods. 

ALC.: It is likely, at any rate. 

soc.: And as we were saying earlier, you will act looking toward 
what is divine and bright. 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: But if you look there, you will behold and know both your- 
selves and the good things that belong to you. 


ALC?) Yes. 
soc.: So you will act correctly and well? 
ALG. Yes: 


soc.: But if you indeed act in this way, I am willing to be guarantor 
for your happiness. 

ALC.: You are a reliable guarantor. 

soc.: But if you act unjustly, looking toward what is godless and 
dark, as is likely, you will practice things similar to these through 
ignorance of yourselves. 

ALC.: It would seem so. 

soc.: But as for someone, dear Alcibiades, who has personal license 
to act as he wishes but lacks intelligence, what is likely to be the result 
for him privately and for the city? For example, what will be the 
result for someone who, while ill, has personal license to act as he 


39Here and in what follows Socrates employs the plural “you” when speaking of 
Alcibiades and the city. 
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wishes and though lacking medical intelligence exercises a tyranny in 
which no one is able to stand up to him? Is not the most likely thing 
that he will be destroyed in body? 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: What of this? If someone in a ship had personal license to act as 
seemed best to him and yet were deprived of intelligence and the 
virtue of the skilled pilot, do you catch a glimpse of what might 
happen both to him and to his fellow sailors? 

ALC.: I indeed do—that all of them might well be lost. 

soc.: Similarly, in a city and in all exercises of rule and personal 
license that fall short in virtue, is acting badly not the consequence? 
ALC.: Necessarily. 

soc.: It is not tyranny, therefore, excellent Alcibiades, that ought to 
be secured either for oneself or for the city if you are to be happy, but 
virtue. 

ALC.: What you say is true. 

soc.: But before one has virtue, it is better to be ruled, by one who is 
better, than to rule—for a man and not only for a child. 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: Is not what is better also nobler? 

ALC. Yes: 

soc.: And what is nobler is more fitting? 

ALC.: How could it be otherwise? 

soc.: It is fitting, therefore, for a bad man to be a slave; for it is better. 
ALG.) Yes: 

soc.: Vice is thus something befitting a slave. 

ALC.: It appears so. 

soc.: And virtue something befitting a free man. 

ALCEIY ES: 

soc.: One ought to flee what befits a slave, comrade? 

ALC.: Above all, Socrates. 

soc.: Do you observe now what your condition is? Befitting a free 
man or not? 

ALC.: It seems to me I observe it all too well. 

soc.: Do you know, then, how you may escape this thing that now 
affects you? For let us not use the term in the case of a noble man. 
ALC.: I do. 

soc.: How? 

ALC.: If you wish it, Socrates. 

soc.: This is not nobly said, Alcibiades. 
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ALC.: How should it be said? 

soc.: If god is willing. 

ALC.: Then I say it. But in addition to these things, I want to say the 
following—that we will probably be changing roles, Socrates, I tak- 
ing yours and you mine, for from this day nothing can keep me from 
attending on you, and you from being attended upon by me. 

soc.: Well-born fellow, my love will then be no different from a 
stork if after hatching in you a winged love it is tended by this in 
turn.40 

ALC.: But so matters stand, and I shall begin at this moment to take 
trouble over justice. 

soc.: And I would wish you to continue doing so. Yet I stand in 
dread, not because I do not have trust in your nature, but rather 
because, seeing the strength of the city, I fear that it will overcome 
both me and you. 


40It was widely believed (see Aristophanes Birds 1353-57) that older storks are fed 
by their offspring. 


